prince impresses on his guest that he wishes him to remain
in his house, but a private person conveys a hint to the con*
trary. I declined everything but the chocolate and a pocket-
handkerchief.
My carriage was at the door, and I was just thanking
Mengs for his hospitality, when an officer came in and
asked the painter if the Chevalier Casanova was with him.
'I am Casanova, sir/ I said.
'Then, sir, I beg you to follow me to the guard-house,
Buen-Retiro, where you will be a prisoner. This house being
royal, I cannot employ force, but I warn you that if you do
not come of your own free will, in one hour from now the
Chevalier Mengs will receive orders to turn you out, and
then you will be taken in a far more disagreeable manner.*
I embraced Mengs, who looked excessively mortified, had
my weapons taken down to my carriage, and went off with
the captain, who seemed a perfectly honest man.
He conducted me to the palace known as the Buen-
Retiro, a strong place which had once belonged, to the royal
family, and was now used partly as a prison, partly as a
barracks. It was in this palace that Philip V used to retin
with his queen to prepare for his Easter Communion.
The captain handed me over to the officer commanding
for that day, a man worthy to be a gaoler of the galleys. A
corporal took me to an immense hall on the ground floor in
the interior of the castle, where I found about thirty
prisoners, ten of whom were soldiers. The atmosphere was
almost insupportable; there were ten or twelve large beds,
some few benches, but no other seats, and no tables. I asked
one of the soldiers to get me some paper, pen and ink, and
I gave him a duro, to pay for these things. He took the
money and went off laughing.
What astonished me the most was the sight of my page
among the prisoners, and of another man named Marazzani,
whose acquaintance I had made in Madrid. This latter told
me that we should probably be kept where we were for a